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Week of June 12, 1978 


BLACK UNEMPLOYMENT RATE UNCHANGED 

WASHINGTON -- The unemployment rate in May for black workers remained about 
unchanged at 12.3 percent, the U. S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 

For white workers, the unemployment rate also remained unchanged at 5.2 percent. 

For black men, 20 years and over, the unemployment rate was 8.8 percent. For women, 
20 years and over, and for 16-19 year-olds, the rates were 10.9 percent and 38.4 percent, 
respectively. 

Among white workers, the rate for men 20 years and over was 3.6 percent; for women, 
20 years and over, 5.4 percent, and for teenagers, 13.8 percent. 

On a national basis, BLS reported that employment continued to rise in May and 
unemployment edged up slightly as the Nation's labor force surpassed the 100 million mark. 

The unemployment rate was 6.1 percent; it has shown little movement since 
February, following more thana year of fairly steady declines. 

Total employment--as measured by the monthly survey of households--was 94.1] million 
in May, up 310,000 over the month. Over the past year, total employment has grown by 
3.6 million. 

Nonfarm payroll employment--as measured by the monthly survey of estab] ishments-- 
advanced by 175,000 to 85.3 million. Payroll jobs have grown by 3.5 million since May 1977. 
Unemployment 

The number of persons unemployed in May was up slightly from the previous month, 
returning to the 6.1 million level that had prevailed in February and March. The 
unemployment rate, at 6.1 percent in May, has been in the 6.0-6.2 percent range over 
the past 4 months, after falling gradually throughout most of 1977 and into 1978. The 
rate had been 7.8 percent at the end of 1976. 

The unemployment rate for adult males (4.2 percent) was unchanged from April to 
May, aS a sharp drop in joblessness among 20-24 year-olds was countered by an increase 
among 25-54 years. The rate among women in this central age group also increased over 
the month, as did the rate among married women. The jobless rate forall adult women 
reached 6.3 percent in May, up from 5.8 percent in April. The unemployment rate for 
teenagers has been inching down in the past few months and stood at 16.5 percent in May. 


(More) 
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Jobless rates among white-collar and service workers held fairly steady in May at 
levels that have generally prevailed since the beginning of the year. The unemployment 
rate for blue-collar workers, which has improved slightly in 1978, was unchanged in May, 
as a decrease among nonfarm laborers was offset by an increase among operatives. 

Total Employment and the Labor Force 

The growth in the number of employed persons continued in May, increasing by 
310,000 and pushing total employment up to 94.1 million. Over the past year, total 
employment has risen by 3.6 million (after adjusting for changes in the survey introduced 
in January). All of the major age-sex groups shared in this over-the-year expansion, 
with adult men and women posting similar gains. 

The employment-population ratio--the proportion of total noninstitutional 
population 16 years and over that is employed--also sustained its recent rise, reaching 
an all-time high of 58.6 percent in May. 

The civilian labor force passed the 100 million milestone in May, as a result of 
an over-the-month surge of nearly half a million workers. Incréases were pervasive 
among major demographic groups, with large gains posted by both black and white workers. 

The overall labor force participation rate also reached a record high, 63.2 percent. 
The percentage of the civilian working age population participating in the labor force 
has been rising rapidly in recent years, paced by the strong growth of adult women and 
teenagers. 

Following substantially larger over-the-month increases in March and April, 
nonagricultural payroll employment rose by 175,000 in May to 85.3 million. Most of the 
major industry divisions posted modest gains, as employment increased in 56 percent of the 
172 industries that comprise the BLS diffusion index of private nonagricultural payrolls. 
Total nonfarm payroll employment has risen 3.5 million since May 1977. 

In the goods-producing sector, manufacturing employment edged up by 25,000 over the 
month. Machinery was the largest gainer among the manufacturing industries, while the 
only notable decline was in food processing. Employment in contract construction rose by 
20,000; this followed 2 straight sonths of unusually sharpy expansion in the industry. 


(More) 
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Over the year, employment in contract construction has risen by nearly 400,000 to a new 
high of 4.2 million. In the service-producing industries, job gains occurred over the 
month in trade (55,000), services (35,000), and finance, insurance, and real estate (25,000). 

The averge workweek for production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural 
payrolls decreased 0.3 hour in May to 36.0 hours. This was also 0.3 hour below the year- 
earlier level. Almost all of the major industry groups posted declines over the month. 
The manufacturing workweek was down 0.4 hour, but factory overtime, at 3.5 hours, was 
little changed from the April level. After 3 months of strong gains, the workweek in 
contract construction receded 0.9 hour in May. 

Because of the decline in hours, coupled with only modest employment growth, the 
index of aggregate weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonagricultural 
payrolls fell by 0.5 percent in May to 119.8 (1967=100). The index was 3.4 percent above 
the year-ago level. 

Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private 
nonagricultural payrolls edged up from the April level, but, because of the decline in 
the average workweek, average weekly earnings were down slightly over the month. Since 
last May, average hourly and weekly earnings have risen 8.5 and 7.6 percent, respectively. 

Before adjustment for seasonality, average hourly earnings were $5.63, up 2 cents 
from April and 44 cents from a year earlier. Average weekly earnings fell by 41 cents 
over the month to $201.55 but have risen $14.19 since last May. 

The Hourly Earnings Index--earnings adjusted for overtime in manufacturing, 
seasonality, and the effects of changes in the proportion of workers in high-wage and 
low-wage industries--was 212.6 (1967=100) in May, 0.3 percent higher than in April. 

The index was 8.2 percent above May a year ago. During the 12-month period ended in 


April, the Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing power rose 1.7 percent. 


### 


WEEK OF JULY 12, 1978 


BETTER ‘'SCHOOL-TO-WORK TRANSITION IS CRUCIAL, 
SAYS BLACK LABOR DEPARTMENT OFFICIAL 


WASHINGTON -- "Too many students find too little relationship between their schooling 
and what they face in the world of work," Assistant Secretary of Labor Ernest G. Green 
told a conference of American and British youth leaders in London. 

"And, too many workers are trained and employed without the educational 
grounding necessary to sustain productivity," he said. 

Green addressed the first bilateral exchange to take place following the 
youth unemployment conference he attended last year in Paris under the aegis of 
the Organizations for Economic Cooperation and Development. 

"The school-to-work transition is crucial," he said. "It means a time when 
young people are assuming new roles on and off the job and are making decisions 
which will largely determine their future employment and all of their future lives. 

"Yet, the spheres of work and education are not coming together to help them 
make a more effective choice," he told the conference. 

Green shared the podium with the internationally known youth training expert 
for the United Kingdom, Geoffrey Holland. 

The U.S. assistant secretary for employment and training told the conference 
of the American efforts to ease the school-to-work transition problem through new 
U.S. youth initiatives. 

Green described the various programs launched under the Youth Employment 


and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977, emphasizing the experimental aspects of 
the employment incentives for economically disadvantaged youth to help keep them 


in school or. get them back to school. 

One particular effort is a demonstration program in 17 areas, "the largest 
structured social experiment in the Nation's history," he said. 

"It will tell us how many youth really want to work, whether we can feas- 
ibly provide them with jobs, the cost of the type of job guarantee initially con- 
templated in our Humphrey-Hawkins bill, and the impact of employment on keeping 
kids in school and returning them there." 


(More) 
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Another program he described will develop useful job and training oppor- 
tunities and improve cooperation among local authorities, public and private, who 
assist young people in their school-to-work transition. This might mean refining 
career information and job-seeking skills, providing academic credit for work ex- 
perience, or expanding private sector involvement. 

In regard to the latter, Green said the Labor Department was emphasizing 
greatly increased linkages to private employers in recognition of the fact that 
"five out of every six of the new jobs in the United States are in the private 
sector." 

As an example he pointed to the proposed new Private Sector Initiative 
Program which would spend $400 million to support private sector hiring and train- 
ing of young and disadvantaged workers. 

Green told the conference that the U.S. has “learned much" from approaches 
tried by the European community. 

"For example, we have proposed a tax credit for employers hiring young 
people under our job and training programs, and we are exploring wage subsidies 


to employers as part of our new youth programming. In the future, we will continue 


to benefit from what you are doing," he said. 


Note: Full text of Mr. Green's speech available on request to 
Office of Information, Employment and Training Administration, 


601 D Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20213. 





/// 


Week of June 12, 1978 
LABOR DEPARTMENT PROPOSES WAGE RATE 
FOR CERTAIN FARM JOBS IN TEXAS 

WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Labor Department has proposed that Texas employers seeking 
to hire temporary alien farmworkers must pay them and any U.S. workers employed in similar 
activities a minimum wage of $2.97 an hour. 

The proposed rule, states that the employment of nonimmigrant foreign nationals 
in Texas has had an adverse effect on the wages and employment of U.S. workers in 
that state. It also indicates that without an. “adverse effect wage rate," the wages 
and employment of U.S. workers in Texas will continue to be adversely affected. 

The adverse effect rate is the wage an employer must first offer U.S. workers-- 
and then the foreign workers as well--to be able to apply for labor certification for 
temporary use of foreign workers. 

The Labor Department publishes adverse effect wage rates annually for agricultural 
employment in the six New England states, New York, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and for employment in the sugar cane industry in Florida. 

The Labor Department's regulations for certification of temporary employment of 
aliens in the U.S. are issued pursuant to section 214.2 (h) (3) (i) of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service (INS) regulations. 

In issuing the proposed regulations, the Labor Department referred to a number of 
compliance reviews in Presidio Valley, Tex., put forth in the past year by the department's 
wage and hour office in Dallas. That office determined that a number of agricultural 
employers covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act had failed to pay certain employees 
the federal minimum wage. About $40,000 has been collected on behalf of workers for these 


violations, but the department estimated this is less than half of the amount still outstanding. 


Additionally, witnesses at a public hearing held in San Antonio, Tex., in May 1977 
indicated that some agricultural employers in south Texas are hiring undocumented alien 
workers at or below the minimum wage. 


To compute an adverse effect wage rate, the prior year's rate is adjusted by the 
percentage change in the Agriculture Department's farm wage rate for field and livestock 
workers between 1976 and 1977. The intent is to establish a rate that is geared as much 
as possible to the reality of agricultural crops, areas, and existing wage factors. 


Interested persons have 30 days fromMay 30 to submit written comments on the 
proposed rule to: William B. Lewis, Administrator, U.S. Employment Service, Employment 
and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20213. 


Further information can be obtained from Aaron Bodin, Chief, Division of Labor 
Certification, at the above address (telephone: 202-376-6295). 


#22 
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JOBLESS TO INSTALL SOLAR HEATING 
IN LOW-INCOME HOMES 





WASHINGTON -- About a thousand low-income families in a dozen communities across 
the nation will get enery-saving solar heating for their homes, and several hundreds 
of unemployed workers will be trained to install this equipment under a federally 
supported demonstration. 

The Departments of Labor (DOL) and Energy (DOE) and the Community Services 
Administration (CSA) announced their agreement to initiate the one-year program. 

The purpose is to demonstrate the feasibility of coordinating energy conservation, 
job creation and training, housing, and community economic development--all with the 
aim of increasing employment and small business opportunities, broadening the use of 
solar technology, and assisting needy families. 

An interagency committee will develop the program for operation in fiscal year 
1979 with initial funding of approximately $3 million by the three agencies. The 
agencies will provide technical assistance to sponsors, give training for small 
businesses, monitor and evaluate the projects, and disseminate results. 

Signers of the memorandum of understanding were: 

-- Ernest G. Green, assistant secretary for employment and training, DOL; 

-- Donald Beattie, acting assistant secretary for conservation and solar applications, 
DOE; and 

-- Robert N. Smith, assistant director for community action, CSA. 

The participating communities will be selected so as to test the program in a 
variety of environments, both urban and rural. 

The departments of Agriculture, Commerce, and Housing and Urban Development, 
and the Small Business Administration have expressed interest in participating in 
the program. 

The DOL funds, authorized by the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), 
will flow through state and local governments serving as prime sponsors. The funds will 
pay the wages of participants in public service employment and on-the-job training who 
assemble and install solar equipment, and for local administration. 


(More) 
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DOE will use part of its funds for equipment and materials used in training these 
workers. DOE and CSA will share the cost of solar water heaters and space heating 
systems, and both will coordinate the program with their existing weatherization programs 
for the pour. Local projects, half of which are expected to be community action agencies, 
will recommend which homes are to receive solar equipment. 

The interagency agreement lists these key objectives: 


Creating training and job opportunities linked to prospects for unsubsidized 
employment in the growing solar industry; 


Stimulating community acceptance of practical solar energy applications through 
visibility, familarity, and active participation by local groups; 


Reducing nonrenewable energy resource consumption by practical applications of 
solar technology at lower economic levels; and 


Helping to develop labor supply possessing the skills needed for current and 
projected demand in the solar construction/installation/maintenance and repair industry. 


The agreement is one of several being negotiated by the Employment Training 
Administration with a variety of Federal agencies to expedite the establishment of 
public service employment projects that combine CETA funds and resources with funds from 


other agencies to meet common national program goals. 








WEEK OF JUNE 12, 1978 
PRESIDENT'S EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING REPORT 
DETAILS JOBS STRATEGY PLAN 

WASHINGTON -- President Carter's first employment and training report to the 
Congress details an overall employment strategy that assures jobs for all Americans 
willing and able to work. 

The 16th annual Employment and Training Report of the President was prepared by 
the Department of Labor, and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, as required 
by the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA). 

Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall, in a preface to the report, outlined the Carter 
Administration's “employment strategy" for the next three years, guided by five basic 
objectives: 

Reduce the severe structural elements of general unemployment, particularly the 
problems of minorities, youth, and distressed areas; 

Address the factors that affect the supply and demand for labor and impede the 
achievement of full employment; 

Provide a mechanism for the employment of the long-term unemployed during recessions; 

Build a stronger and simpler employment and training delivery system; and 

Improve the quality of working life. 

Marshall pointed out that the expenditure of billions of dollars in Federal funds 
on employment, training, and other social programs since the 1960's has not succeeded 
in narrowing the disparity between the rate of unemployment for blacks and other 
minorities and the rate for the general population. 

He called for targeting of the training and employment provisions of CETA to assure 
that these services are geared to meet the needs of economically disadvantaged Americans. 
The first section of the report is an account of the employment, unemployment, 
labor force participation trends, and input on wages and productivity during the 

calendar year 1977. 

The second sections reviews the Labor Department's activities during the fiscal 
1977, with emphasis on those programs mandated by the CETA legislation. 

The next two sections focus specificially on the special employment-related problems 


of youth and older workers. 
(More) 
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The fifth section examines the labor market impact of immigration to the United 
States since the late 19th century,with special emphasis on current proposals for 
reducing the flow of undocumented aliens into the U.S. 
The sixth section describes the employment opportunity component of the administration's 
welfare reform proposal, summarizing the goals, advantages, and costs of jobs approach. 
The report also has an undated statistical appendix containing historical and 
projected data on the size, characteristics, and work experience of the labor force, 
as well as CETA program data and other economic indicators. 
The 1978 Employment and Training Report of the President may be obtained for 
$5.25 from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. 


### 
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~~ JUNE 12, 1978 
REPORT CALLS FOR IMPROVED JOB PLACEMENT QUALITY, 
MORE SELF HELP 

WASHINGTON -- A report released by the U.S. Department of Labor offers a model for 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) prime sponsors (state and local governments) 
for improving the quality of their job placements and developing the self-help capabililites 
of job seekers. 

Without effective job development and placement all other program activities lose 
meaning, according to the report. Those functions are carried out under CETA in a 
variety of settings and performed by assorted specialists. They have, however, a common 
end--to put the job seeker into a job. 

The report states there is no such thing as a magic formula for placing people in 
jobs. It notes that people stay longer and perform better in jobs they like and in 
which they fell they can succeed. 

According to the report, the success of a job placement program under CETA is 
dependent on a partnership between the job-seeking individual and the professional helper. 
The development of a job. must have the individual job seeker in mind. The report 
states that the more a job seeker has to do with his or her own placement, the more 
satisfactory it will be. 

The report encourages prime sponsors to look into the methods for assessing 
individual attitudes and occupational goals. Such efforts will help in occupational 
skill training, developing techniques to produce behavioral changes, establishing live-in 
training programs for specific target populations, establishing motivational programs 
to keep trainees from dropping out of training programs, and ensuring that the 
disadvantaged remain on the job. 

The report, "Job Development and Placement," part of a series on CETA program models, 
was prepared for the Labor Department's Employment and Training Administration by two 
California labor market experts, Miriam Johnson and Marged Sugarman 

Copies of the report, prepared under a research and development grant, can be 
obtained free of charge while supplies last from the Employment and Training Administration, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Rm. 5403, 601 D St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20213. 


### 
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OSHA SETS INSPECTION GUIDELINES 
IN WAKE OF SUPREME COURT DECISION 

WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor's Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA) has announced it has directed field staffs to continue to conduct 
workplace inspections using the same method of scheduling as before the May 23 Supreme 
Court decision and, as required by that decision, to seek a warrant when an employer 


refuses entry. 


Dr. Eula Bingham, assistant secretary of labor who heads OSHA, said the 
Court made it clear that “the great majority of businessmen can be expected in 
normal course to consent to inspection without warrant.” 

“we in OSHA share that belief, and hope that most employers will consent," 
Dr. Bingham said. “When they do not, our compliance safety and health officers 
have been instructed to deal with such refusals in a courteous and responsible 
manner, leave the premises promptly, contact Labor Department attorneys, and 
obtain a warrant as quickly as possible." 

Dr. Bingham explained that the Court decision spelled out the circumstances 
under which 7t contemplated a warrant could be fssued. “In the case of worker 


complaints or catastrope investigations, OSHA is clearly in a position to justify 


the insuance of a warrant," she noted. 

“But the Court does not require specific evidence of an existing violation 
at the workplace",she said. “The court said employers’ rights would be 
adequately safeguarded if we show that reasonable legislative or administrative 


standards tor conducting an inspection are satisfied with respect to a 


particular establishment ,’ she added. 


(More) 
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Dr. Bingham pointed aut that OSHA's priority system for conducting 
inspections should fulfill that requirement. The system gives first attention 
to catastrophe and worker complaint situations, followed by scheduled industry 
inspections based on such criteria as injury rates, worker population and the 
like. Further, she noted, her policy has long been to direct 95 percent of 
OSHA's scheduled inspection activity toward establishments in these designated 
high risk industries. 

In another area, Dr. Bingham said that instructions had been given to 
regional offices to communicate OSHA's plan of operation to labor commissioners 
in states that have their own job safety and health programs. Commissioners are 
expected to communicate with their attorneys general to determine the 
appropriate course of action under state law. 

“I hope,” Dr. Bingham concluded, “that we will be able to safeguard 
employers’ rights as required by the Supreme Court, without hampering our 
ability to spot check their establishments to assure they are meeting their 


responsibility of providing a safe and healthful workplace for their employees." 


### 





Week of June 12, 1978 


LABOR DEPARTMENT PRODUCES SLIDE SHOW ON ERISA 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor has produced a 20-minute slide-sound 
show to tell employee benefit plan participants and their beneficiaries about their 
rights under the Employee Retirement Income Security Act of 1974 (ERISA). 

Entitled “You and ERISA," the presentation focuses on ways the pension reform 
law protects private pension and welfare plan participants and their beneficiaries. 
Among the topics covered are rights of plan participants, guarantees on payment of 
pension benefits, proper use of plan funds, legal responsibilities of plan officials 
in managing plans and furnishing information to participants, and protection against 
pension plan termination. 

"You and ERISA" is also available in videotape. To obtain a copy of the slide-sound 
show or videotape cassette on loan, contact the nearest Regional or Area Office of the 
Labor-Management Services Administration, or write to the U.S. Department of Labor, 


LMSA, Room N4659, 3rd and Constitution Avenue, NW, Washington, D.C. 20216. 


### 








WEEK OF JUNE 12. 1978 


REAL EARNINGS IN APRIL 1978 

WASHINGTON -- Real spendable earnings increased 0.3 percent from the March level, 
seasonally adjusted, the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics has reported. 

Real spendable earnings represent the average weekly earnings of all workers 
reduced by social security and federal income taxes applicable to a married worker with 
three dependents who earned the average amount and then deflated by the revised Consumer 
Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (revised CPI-W). 

The earnings figures for April are preliminary. They cover full-time and part-time 
workers on production or nonsupervisory jobs in the private nonfarm sector of the 
American economy. 

Over the year, real spendable earnings increased 2.9 percent. This change was due 
to the increase in real average weekly earnings and the decrease in the tax effect 
resulting from the Tax Reduction and Simplification Act of 1977 which became effective 
June 1, 1977. 

Real gross average weekly earnings increased 0.5 percent from March to April 
after allowances for the usual seasonal variation. A 1.1 percent increase in average 
hourly earnings combined with a 0.3 percent increase in average weekly hours more than 
offset the 0.8 percent increase in the revised CPI-W. 

Over the year, real average weekly earnings were up 2.0 percent. Average weekly 
hours remained unchanged and average hourly earnings increased 8.7 percent, counteracting 
a 6.6 percent rise in the revised CPI-W. (Before adjustment for the revised CPI-W, and 
seasonal change, average weekly earnings were $201.60 in April, compared with $185.40 
a year earlier.) 

The Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing power decreased 0.1 percent 
from March to April. Compared with a year ago, the index was up 1.6 percent. The index 
excludes the effects of overtime in manufacturing and of interindustry shifts, such as 


the shift of workers between high-wage and low-wage industries. 
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THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--APRIL 1978 

WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers rose 0.9 percent 
before seasonal adjustment in April to 191.5 (1967=100), the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the U.S. Department of Labor announced. The revised Consumer Price Index for Urban 
Wage Earners and Clerical Workers also increased 0.9 percent before seasonal adjustment 
in April to 191.4 (1967=100). 


On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) rose 
0.9 percent in April. This was a slightly larger increase than in recent months, 
primarily because of a faster rise in food prices. The food and beverage index rose 
1.8 percent in April, after increasing about 1.2 percent in each of the 3 preceding 
months. The April increases in other major expenditure categories were all about the 
same as in March. 

Prices of foods purchased in grocery stores rose 2.4 percent in April, 

considerably more than the average monthly increase of 1.4 percent in the first 
3 months of this year. Beef prices climbed a record 6.6 percent in April, accounting 
for over a third of the rise in the food-at-home index. The index for fresh 
vegetables, which declined in March, rose 9.7 percent in April, led by an increase 
of nearly 30 percent for lettuce. In addition, prices of pork, poultry, dairy 
products, sugar and sweets, and fats and oil products all increased more in April 
than in March or February. Prices turned down, however, for eggs and fresh fruits. 
Coffee prices declined for the tenth conseaitive month. The index for food away 
from home rose 0.7 percent in April, slightly less than in recent months. The index 
for alcoholic beverages rose 0.8 percent in April, about the same as in recent months. 
Table A. 

Expenditure 


Percent cha 










Changes from preceding month 
1978 
Feb. Mar. 








All items ° 8 9 10.0 
Food and beverages 1.2 1.2 1.3 1.8 18.4 
Housing ~ 8 -6 1.0 9 10.5 
Apparel and upkeep -3 -1.0 1.0 1.0 4.1 
Transportation -6 -6 «2 2 3.8 
Medical care 8 8 6 -7 8.6 
Entertainment 5 -7 8 -6 8.4 
Other goods and services ‘ 3 5 4.1 


(Data for CPI-U are shown in tables 1 through 3.) 


(More) 
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The housing index rose 0.9 percent in April, about the same as in March. 
Homeowner's costs in the financing, taxes, and insurance component advanced 
1.7 percent and home maintenance and repair services rose 1.4 percent in April, 
continuing the rapid rise evident since the start of this year. Home purchase 
prices increased 0.5 percent in April, somewhat less than in March. The index 
for residential rent rose 0.7 percent in April, compared with 0.6 percent in 
March. Among utilities, charges for gas (piped) and electricity both rose 
1.5 percent in April, the third consecutive month of large increases; fuel oil 
prices rose 0.9 percent after seasonal adjustment in April, about the same as in 
March. In the housefurnishings group, furniture and bedding prices rose 1.1 per- 

cent in April, following increases of 0.8 percent in March and 0.5 percent 

in February. Prices for appliances including television and sound equipment 
increased 0.7 percent in April, after an 0.6 percent rise in March. Prices for 
textile housefurnishings, however, declined in April. 

The index for apparel and upkeep rose 1.0 percent in April, a relatively 
large increase for the second consecutive month. Prices of women's and girls' 
clothing rose 2.5 percent in April, following a rise of 1.7 percent in March. 
Prices of men's and boys’ and infants’ and toddlers’ clothing increased 
0.1 percent and 0.3 percent, respectively, in April, mich less than in March. 
Footwear prices rose 0.4 percent in April, the same as in March. Charges for 
-apparel services rose 0.7 percent, in April, the same as in March and less than 
in the first 2 months of this year. 

In the medical care category, prices of medical care commodities 
such as prescription and nonprescription drugs and supplies rose 0.5 percent 
in April, about the same as in March. Among medical care services, the April 
increases of 0.7 percent in physicians’ fees and 0.6 percent in dentists’ 
fees were both larger than in March. Charges for hospital and other medical 


care services rose 0.5 percent in April. 


(More) 
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The transportation index increased 0.2 percent in April. Both the new and 
used car indexes increased 0.3 percent in April after seasonal adjustment, 
following smaller changes in March. Gasoline prices edged up slightly in April 
for the second month. Auto insurance charges, trending down almost steadily since 
last fall, contimed to decline in April. The index for public transportation 
rose 0,5 percent after seasonal adjustment in April, compared with 0.2 percent in 


March. 
Among other expenditure categories, the entertainment index rose 0.6 per- 


cent in April, following an 0.8 percent increase in March. Prices for sporting 
goods, particularly boats, advanced sharply in April, and prices for reading 
materials ad fees for participant sports showed large increases. 


Revised CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (revised CPI 
: djusted chang 





The revised CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers rose 
0.8 percent in April after seasonal adjustment, the same as in March. 
The rise in the index for food and beverages accelerated to 1.8 percent 
while the rise in the housing index mderated to 0.8 percent in April from 
1.0 percent in March. Among the other major expenditure categories, increases in 
April were 1.1 percent for apparel and upkeep, 0.7 percent for medical care, 
0.4 percent for entertainment and other goods and services, and 0.2 percent for 
transportation. 

In the food and beverage category, prices of foods purchased in grocery 
stores rose 2.3 percent in April, compared with an average monthly increase 
of about 1.4 percent in the first 3 months of this year. The larger rise in 
April resulted from a 6.4 percent climb in beef prices, a sharp upturn in fresh 
vegetable prices, and larger increases than in recent months for other foods such 
as poultry, pork, sugar and sweets, fats and oil products, and dairy products. 
Prices declined in April for some items such as eggs, fresh fruits, and coffee. 
The indexes for food away from home increased 0.7 percent and alcdholic beverages 
0.8 percent in April. 

In the housing category, house prices increased less in April than in 
March, but other homeownership costs such as financing, taxes, and insurance and 


home maintenance and repair services contimed to show large increases as in recent 


(More) 
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months. Charges for utilities also increased sharply in April—1l.6 percent for 
electricity, 1.5 percent for gas (piped), and 0.9 percent for fuel oil. 

The apparel and upkeep index increased 1.1 percent in April, following 
a rise of 0.6 percent in March. Prices rose more in April than in March for 
women's and girls' and infants’ and toddlers’ clothing; and footwear prices 
turned up in April after holding almost steady for 3 months. 

In other major expenditure categories, the medical care index rose 
0.7 percent in April, following a rise of 0.6 percent in March. Prices of 
medical care commodities increased 0.8 percent and medical care services 
0.7 percent in April, both slightly more than in March. The transportation 
index rose 0.2 percent in April, a slight rise for the second consecutive month. 


Table B. Percent changes in revised CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (revised CPI-W) 


Transportation 
Medical care 
Eatertainment 
Other goods and 
services 


(Data for revised CPI-W are shown in tables 4 through €. 
1/ All changes prior to Jammary 1978 are based on the unrevised CPI for 
Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers. 





Week of June 12, 1978 


PRODUCER PRICE INDEXES -- MAY 1978 


WASHINGTON -- The Producer Price Index for Finished Goods moved up 0.7 percent 
from April to May on a seasonally adjusted basis, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reported. This was considerably less than the 1.3 percent advance 
in April and about the same as the 0.6 percent increase in March. 

The slowdown in May was caused in large part by smaller increases for finished 
consumer foods. The index for other finished goods rose 0.8 percent in May. This 
increase was smaller than in the previous month because jewelry prices rose much less. 

Prices of commodities at the intermediate (semifinished) stage of processing rose 
about as much as in April, while prices of crude materials move up much less than in 
any of the 7 preceding months. 

Among finished goods, prices for finished consumer foods increased 0.5 percent in 
May, the smallest rise so far this year. The index for finished consumer goods 
excluding foods rose 0.8 percent in May. Except for the 1.3 percent increase during 
the previous month, this was the largest advance since April 1977. The index for 
capital equipment increased 0.9 percent from April to May, more than in any month 
since last October. 

Before seasonal adjustment, the Producer Price Index for Finished Goods increased 
0.8 percept to 193.0 (1967=100). Over the year, the Finished Goods Price Index was 
up 7.0 percent. The finished consumer foods index was up 7.6 percent from May 1977 to 
May 1978, the index for finished consumer foods excluding foods was 6.1 percent higher 
than a year earlier, and the capital equipment index rose 7.9 percent. The Producer 
Price Index for intermediate material increased 5.7 percent over the year, and the 


crude materials index was up 7.4 percent. 


Finished goods 
Finished consumer goods. The Producer Price Index for finished consumer goods 


(those eventually sold to retailers) rose 0.6 percent in May, seasonally adjusted, compared 
with a 1.6 percent rise in April. Price increases decelerated markedly for foods. The 
index for consumer durables also moved up less than in the previous month, but the May 
advance was considerably greater than in other recent months. Prices for nondurable goods 


(More) 
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increased slightly more than in recent months. 


The index for finished consumer foods moved up 0.5 percent from April to May, 
following increases of 1.9 percent in April and 0.8 percent in March. Prices turned down 
for fresh and dried fruits and vegetables, processed poultry, beef and veal, and pork 
after increasing in April. Prices also declined for milled rice and roasted coffee, 
following smaller decreases in the prévious month. Prices rose less in May than in April 
for flour base mixes and doughs, dairy products, and miscellaneous processed foods. On 
the other hand, prices turned up for refined sugar in consumer-size packages and refined 
vegetables oils, after decreasing in April. Prices also moved up for confectionery end 
products and eggs following virtually no change in April. 


The index for consumer durables advanced 1.2 percent in May. Although this was 
considerably smaller than the 2.8 percent rise in April, it was the second largest upward 
movement in this index since October 1974. Jewelry prices rose much less than in April, 
but price increases were greater in May than in the previous month for passenger cars and 
tires and tubes. Prices rose less than in April for household appliances, floor 
coverings, household furniture, and mobile homes. Prices for home electronic equipment 
turned down after increasing in April. 


The index for consumer nondurable goods other than foods rose 0.5 percent in May, 
about the same as in April. Prices turned up in May for kerosene, alcoholic beverages, 
and tobacco products, following declines or no change in April. Apparel and home 
heating oil prices rose more than in April. On the other hand, prices for gasoline edged 
down after increasing in April. Price rose less in May than in the previous month for 
leather and rubber footwear, sanitary papers and health products, and soaps and synthetic 


detergents. 


Capital equipment. The Producer Price Index for capital equipment rose 0.9 percent in 
May, somewhat faster than in recent months. Price increases accelerated markedly for 
motor trucks. Prices also rose more than in April for mining machinery and equipment, 
oilfield machinery and tools, and metal cutting machine tools. On the other hand, prices 
rose less than in April for railroad equipment, agricultural machinery and equipment, 
construction machinery and equipment, industrial process furnaces and ovens, and pumps, 
compressors, and equipment. Prices turned down in May after rising in the previous month 
for metal forming machine tools and commercial furniture. 


Intermediate materials 

~The Producer Price Index for intermediate materials, supplies, and components rose 
0.6 percent, seasonally adjusted, about the same as in April but less than in each of the 
first 3 months of this year. The index for intermediate materials excluding foods and 
feeds increased 0.5 percent in May, the same as in both April and March. Prices rose less 
than in April for motor vehicle parts, fabricated metal products, paper-related products, 
and millwork. Prices for some nonferrous metal products decreased in May for the second 
consecutive month, and the steel mill products index edged down following a series of 
price advances earlier in the year. Prices for leather and liquefied petroleum gas also 
declined in May. ‘On the other hand, prices turned up in May for residual fuel oil, coke, 
electric power, inedible fats and oils, and plastic resins and materials. Prices rose 
more than in April for diesel fuel, commercial jet fuel, gypsum products, and gray 
fabrics. 


The index for intermediate foods and feeds increased 2-6 percent from April to May, 
following a 0.1 percent rise in the preceding month. Prices for manufactured animal feeds 
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and crude vegetable oils turned up after decréasing in April. On the other hand, prices 
for animal fats and oils and flour were lower in May, following sharp advances during the 
previous month. (Intermediate materials are semifinished commodities which have been 
processed but which require further processing before they become finished goods.) 


Crude materials 

——"““The Producer Price Index for crude materials for further processing moved up 0.3 
percent after seasonal adjustment from April to May. This index had shown an average 
monthly rise of 2.1 percent during the previous 7 months. The index for crude foodstuffs 
and feedstuffs was unchanged in May, in contrast to the large advances registered during 
each of the first 4 months of 1978. In May prices turned down for grains, live poultry, 
fresh and dried fruite and vegetables, raw cane sugar, and oilseeds, all of which had 
recorded higher prices during most of the earlier part of the years Prices for hogs and 
cocoa beans also moved down but less than in April. On the other hand, green coffee 
prices rose for the first time since last November. Prices for hay, cattle, and fluid 
milk also rose in May. 


The index for crude nonfood materials increased 0.4 percent from April to May on a 
seasonally adjusted basis, following a 0.9 percent rise in April and somewhat larger 
advances in each of the 5 months before then. The slowdown in May was caused primarily by 
crude fuels, as prices for coal and natural gas rose much less than in April. Among crude 
nonfood materials for manufacturing, prices for nonferrous scrap declined after an April 
increase. Wastepaper and hides and skins also moved down over the month, and iron and 
steel scrap quotations rose less than in April. On the other hand, prices for plant and 
animal fibers and crude natural rubber turned up after falling in April. (Crude materials 
are products entering the market for the first time which have not been manufactured or 
fabricated but which will be processed further before becoming intermediate or finished 
goods.) 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


In fiscal year 1976, the Job Corps provided 43,400 young people with skill 
training, on-the-job experience, remedial education, social direction, and health 
services through 60 residential centers across the nation, according to the U.S. 


Labor Department's Employment and Training Administration. 
# # # 


The U. S. Labor Department reports that more than 50 percent of all Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act resources are being spent on young people, 16-22 years old, 


through part-time and work-experience projects, summer jobs, and the Job Corps. 
# # # 


According to the U.S. Department of Labor, the more than 2,500 local offices of 


the Federal-State employment service offer youth such services as testing, counseling, 


and job placement; in fiscal year 1976, the employment service received 4.6 million 


new or renewal applications from young people under age 22, totaling 30 percent of all 


applications. 
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